was a “seller of purple” 


People seldom improve 
when they have no other 
model but themselves. 

— Goldsmith 
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DID PAUL BELONG TO A TRADE UNION? 


Jesus, as everyone knows, was a car- 


- penter,, while Simon Peter left his fish- 


erman’s nets to become a fisher of men. 
Paul was not only a trained scholar, but 
likewise an artisan, a tent-maker. Lydia 
; Onesimus was 
a slave. Demetrius, who is known to 
us as a Christian under his shorter name, 
Demas, was a silversmith. Aquila and 
Priscilla, like Paul, were tent-makers. 
Simon of Joppa was a tanner. 


Obviously, the “good news” of a 


' brotherly kingdom of love appealed to 


the working people, who spread it across 
the whole Roman world in a few short 
years. 

According to some authorities, there 
were actually labor unions in those days. 
Paul met with the tent-makers. There 
were hundreds of associations of work- 
ers, scattered from Rome to Athens to 
Egypt, in most of the cities where Chris- 
tian churches sprang up earliest, even in 
Palestine itself. They were there long 
before the church, surviving in the Ro- 
man empire from Greek beginnings as 
early as 800 B.c. 

But even that is not the earliest. Jo- 
sephus tells us that Solomon’s contractor 
Hiram employed 3,200 foremen and 40,- 
000 masons from the “‘corpus,”’ or union, 


“of stoneworkers. 


Whether or not Moses led’ the first 
“strike”? when he rebelled against Egyp- 


tian working conditions, a stoppage of 


work is recorded in Egyptian hierogly- 


phics on stone, dating from about 1100 


Part of it reads: 

On the tenth of the month, build- 
ers at work on the temple rushed 
out and sat down behind the chapel, 
exclaiming: “We are hungry; and 
there are yet 18 days before the 
next pay-day.”’ They would not 
work until the king agreed to hear 
their complaints. 

Pharoah got them back to work two 


B.C. 


Fieys later, but they struck again and 


“on the nineteenth day they broke loose 


By Clair M. Cook 


and raised a mob at the governor’s pal- 
ace and finally got their demands.” 
In Greece, only aristocrats were 


thought to have souls, although Plato 
grudgingly allowed the low-born half a 
soul. The census of Corinth in 300 
B.c. counted only 40,000 “souls,” but 
the population has been estimated at 
680,000. 

The poor soul-less workers could not 
even share the worship of family divini- 
ties claimed by the rich, and were not 
allowed burial rights. But they could 
be cremated, and one function of the 
associations of workers in the same trade 
was to act as worship groups and burial 
societies. 

Each society had its own patron god 
or goddess; and in death, the ashes of 
departed brethren were kept in a com- 
mon funeral urn, where they might min- 
gle with one another. One inscription 
gives the rules of a ‘‘mutual benefit so- 
ciety of Diana and Antinoe.” ‘“Whoso- 
ever may desire to join this union,” it 
reads, “shall give to the secretary-treas- 
urer his address, an initiation fee of $4, 
and a flagon of good wine; and likewise 
4 cents monthly dues.” The four dol- 
lars is to pay his funeral expense, unless 
he is delinquent in dues at that time. 

Members of these unions were, at 
some periods, allowed to vote; and then 
as now they stuck to a policy of reward- 
ing their friends and defeating their 
enemies — particularly those who had 
charge of the public works which con- 
tracted for their employment. Quite a 
number of “election posters’? were pre- 
served on the walls of Pompeii when 
the lava of Vesuvius engulfed it in 79 
B.c. One of them reads: 

The international gold workers’ 
association of the city of Pompeu 
demand for member of the board 
of public works, Cuspis Pansa. 

COPE is not a twentieth-century 
invention. 

It would be impossible to name here 
all the kinds of unions known in the 


Roman world. There were the military 
suppliers, who made swords, arrows, 
and shields; and the ballistariorii who 
made mechanical stone - throwers; the 
transport unions of ox-drivers, boatmen, 
and muleteers; the provisioners, such as 
millers, butchers, fishermen, fish-curers, 
and vine-dressers; the clothing trades’ 
societies, with fullers, dyers, linen weav- 
ers, wool carders, tailors; and many 
others. 

There was even a union of hunters, 
who furnished the wild animals for the 
arena; another of amphitheatre cleaners ; 
and of waiters or diakonoi, from which 
our word “deacon” derives — for the 
early deacons served at table in the 
Christian common meal. 

In fact, such a common meal for 
members was often a feature of these 
ithiasoi of workers, and had been for 
centuries — as were hymns to their pa- 
tron deity. In some, baptism was a part 
of the initiation of new members. The 
brotherhoods provided food in their co- 
operative dining-room; and they found 
work for the members, with their elected 
heador &yrios making contracts and 
acting as a business agent. “This Greek 
word is the one from which our “curate” 
comes; it is translated “lord,” and ap- 
pears frequently in our New Testament. 

Information about particular “unions” 
comes chiefly from inscriptions on stone, 
dug up at many places, often recording 
honors given to these elected leaders. 
One of them concerning a fisherman’s 
union has been found on the Sea of 
Galilee. 

Many tent - makers belonged to the 
widespread entertainers’ union, the 
greatest of them all, from which Alex- 
ander once assembled 3,000 performers 
for one exhibition. Various divisions, 
with general headquarters at Teos, in- 
cluded musicians, actors, jugglers, cos- 
tume-makers, scene - painters, teachers, 
instrument-makers, and others besides 
the tent-makers. 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Write to the Governor! 


Boyd E. Payton, director of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America for 
North and South Carolina, is an old 
friend of the Religion and Labor Coun- 
cil of America. On three occasions he 
has been a speaker to our seminary stu- 
dent conferences at labor conventions, 
the last being at San Francisco in No- 
vember, 1959, 


At that time, Boyd Payton and’ seven 
other North Carolina union men were 
free on bond, pending appeal from their 
conviction on charges of conspiracy to 
dynamite and burn mill property in 
Henderson, North Carolina. Anyone 
who knows the story of the bitter strike, 
involving the use of National Guard 
troops for the first time in 25 years; the 
“false truce” when everyone believed set- 
tlement had been reached, until the 
company insisted on reinstating only 
some thirty people because of commit- 
ments to its ‘“scabs’’; the two vicious as- 
saults on Payton; the use by the state of 
an ex-convict with a grudge against the 
union; the employment of a “bugged” 
motel room; the failure to produce evi- 
dence of dynamite or other weapons 
when some of the “conspirators” were 
arrested even as they were alleged to 
be departing for the deed; the well- 
known bias of a “hanging” judge; pres- 
ence on the jury of men with relatives 
among the “scabs” — anyone who has 
studied these circumstances can only 
conclude that here is one of the grave 
miscarriages of justice in an industrial 
situation in our day. 


RLCA has materials available on this 
case, and urges its readers to take pen 
in hand for an appeal to Governor 
Terry Sanford, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, for executive action to release these 
men who have already served more than 
five months for no-overt crime. Their 
real offense is being unionists. 


John G. Ramsay © 


Moral Values and the American Economy 
By Richard Cardinal Cushing 


Cardinal Cushing of Boston has is- 
sued a Lenten pastoral letter under the 
title, “Moral Values and the American 
Society,” from which we reprint here 
the portion dealing with the economy. 
Other subjects dealt with in the section 
on “The Christian in the World” in- 
clude politics, education, medicine, law, 
and the family. The entire pastoral is 
available in a 40-page pamphlet from 
the Daughters of St. Paul, Jamaica 
Plain, Boston 30, Massachusetts. (Price 
not listed.) 

The market place where commerce 
and industry meet reflects the same 
symptoms of moral illness that plague 
so much of society. The ideals of 
Christian living, when ignored or given 
half-hearted expression. in the lives of 
individuals, can hardly be expected to 
challenge the ideas which may affect 
public life. The basic rules of honesty, 
justice, respect and integrity which must 
guide dealings with our neighbors are 
not simply long established customs, they 
guarantee a morally healthy.community 


life. 


With all that it has: meant by way 
of improved production, the tremendous 
development of mass industry and busi- 
ness has at the same time contributed 
to the confusion and instability of the 
social, political and economic order. 
Ruthless competition and the struggle 
for power have distracted men from the 
realization that the machinery of pro- 
duction is intended to serve man, not 
to enslave him. 
its aspects must be measured, not alone 
in production. or distribution efficiency, 
but in its effect upon man. 


In this connection, let us not be fear- 
ful at the new advances in automation 
which can remove. from our midst‘ many 
drudgeéries which have crippled the hu- 
man spirit. Our age, for example, can 
survive the disappearance of the ‘“‘assem- 
bly line” which so often turned men into 
machines; in fact we can rejoice at its 
disappearance. 

- At the same time let us remind the 
leaders of business and industry that 
machines are intended to liberate men 
not to destroy them; and automation, 
contrived hastily and without. prepara- 
tion, can bring with it more evil than 
good. The test here, as’ elsewhere, will 
always be the effect the new discoveries 
will have immediately on men and their 
families; it must lead thent to new free- 
dom, not return: them to the enslavement 
of want and poverty. 

Employers, workers and labor leaders 
all need to examine their consciences on 
basic questions of social responsibility. 


The economy in all 


For each of these groups we call atten- 
tion to the imperatives of the moral or- 
der, The Christian moral code applies 
to corporate as well as personal acts and 
a blameless private life does not free one 
from responsibility in the wider field 
of business and industry. 

I have no intention of cataloguing 
those evil situations existing in some 
portions of American. business life and 
already familiar to the close observer of 
our social scene. At the same time let 
us not delude ourselves that all is well 
when the evidence is plainly in the other 
direction. Not all the big time exploit- 
ers of human labor died with the nine- 
teenth century, nor did all the dishonest 
workers exist only in earlier generations. 
Big business often shows its inhumanity 
in handling those who are called the 
workers, but the latter take their evil 
compensation by loafing and thieving in 
return. Simple honesty, self-respect and 
a concern for human values on both 
sides could begin a necessary restoration 
here. 

The cultivation of habits of luxury, 
which are in fact dissipations, must also 
be mentioned. The scandals of expense 
accounts, with lavish entertainment and 
reckless spending “and living, have no 
relation to sound business practice. There 
is the added problem of the ubiquitous, 
never-ending “cocktail” hours with all 
the sad effects that follow upon them; 
it is almost as if the machine of Ameri- 
can business was fueled by alcohol! 

We who pride ourselves on the large 
measure of personal freedom we enjoy 
in America must remember that we can- 
not long continue to be free and at the 
same time morally corrupt in our busi- 
ness life. Violations of justice and truth 


2 “Catch-UP” Issue 


Although. we have had no com- 
plaints, we suspect some readers may 
wonder why hae have not received 
the March issue of Religion and 
Labor. The plain truth is, your editor 
has had such a pressure of demands 
upon time in recent weeks that our 
"floating deadline" just floated clear 
Gul to sea.” ee 

In the past, we have several times 
issued ."special'' 12-page editions. 
This time we are going in the other 
direction. By cutting back to four 
pages, for the first time since Oc- 
tober, 1954, we are able to proceed 
on April copy at once and will get 
that number to you also before the 
end of the month in the usual 8-page 
formate: .... yaw “asso a 


: 
“What we need, above all, at this 
time is ethical acknowledgement and 
. 
. 
| 
| 


| ethical leadership from those whom 
the world coniders hard-headed and 
practical. We need a clear accept- 
ance of the idea that the ethical 
principle is not to be confined to the 
synagogue, the chapel, and the 

church." 
— Arthur J. Goldberg 


Was Paul A Unionist? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The “lord” or &yrios of a union pre- 
‘sided over its “house,” a combination 
“Shrine, schoolhouse, and church” with 
a dining room added. Was “the house 
of Simon the tanner” at Joppa a private 
house, or was it such as kyriakos or 
“house of the lord”? Was Titus (or 
Justus) in charge of such a meeting- 
place when Paul turned to him and the 
Gentiles after the synagogue of Corinth 
was closed to him? Could it be that 
these existing meeting rooms were the 
first churches in many places? And did 
whole existing brotherhoods adopt the 
new and better brotherhood brought by 
the preachers of the “good news’? 


At least one writer thinks this helps 
explain Paul’s reception in so many 
places by “the brethren” where churches 
had not yet been established, and his fre- 
quent preaching in “the house of the 
loard.” (Kyriakos is an ancestor of our 
word “church,” as may be seen in the 
Scottish Airk or German firche.) 

Did Paul, the tent-maker, and Aquila 
and Priscilla belong to the society for 
their trade? Was Peter a member of 
the fisherman’s union? Who can say 
now? But whether they were or not, 
we do know that the brotherhood’ of the 
carpenter Christ made a mighty appeal 
to ordinary workers. “And the com- 
mon people heard him gladly.” 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


by David F. Summers 
Executive Secretary 


The Brandon (Manitoba) Labour 
Council invited each of the churches of 
the city to send their minister and a lay- 
man to an exploratory meeting to dis- 
cuss the formation of a Religion-Labour 


Council. Mr. Sam Goodman (interna- 
tional representative of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and vice-president of the 
Manitoba Federation of Labour), co- 
chairman of the Manitoba Religion-La- 
bour Council, and Dr. David Summers, 
executive secretary of the Religion- 
Labour Council of Canada, spoke about 
the possibilities of such a Council. 
Against the background of a long and 
difficult dispute in the meat-packing 
plant, the chief industry of the com- 
munity, the subject was indeed pertinent. 
Participation by the well attended meet- 
ing augurs well for the formation of a 
joint committee representing the Church 


‘organizations and the Labour Council. 


Speaking at a Religion-Labour Sem- 
inar ‘in Winnipeg, Rev. Father Peter 
Dunphy emphasized the need for good 
will and respect for one another, if the 
welfare of all society is to be served. 
In emphasizing the need for the virtue 
of social charity, Father Dunphy, treas- 
urer of the Manitoba Religion-Labour 
Council, said, “The balance of rights in 
labour disputes is always a much more 
delicate thing than we recognize it to be. 
What the two parties really need is a 
comparable balance of Christian charity 
as well. Only then will we get social 


Sere 


corrode the foundations of free enter- 
prise and open the way for the state to 
claim the right to order men’s lives. 
The repudiation of the standards of 
right and wrong in business and indus- 
try, the seeking of advantages by any 
means is defended by some as an exer- 
cise of true freedom; it is in fact a free- 
dom that deprives others of their natural 
rights. The disillusionment which con- 
tinued dishonesty creates tells us only 
too well that moral poverty will result 
in political upheaval. Even the slight- 
est glance at the history of nations tes- 
tifies to this fact. 

For more than a century, the Popes 
have spoken on the steps to be taken to 
achieve not simply a more just social 


order but also to arrive at those princi- 
ples on which this order must be based. 
Honesty is not the best, it is the only 
policy; justice is imperative for individ- 
uals and institutions; truth must serve 
as a beacon light directing all men to- 
wards the goal of eternal life for which 
the present activity in all areas is only 
a preparation. None of these virtues has 
been totally lost in our business world 
but men have sacrificed these ideals in 
some measure to the practices of the day. 
The moral regeneration of society, how- 
ever, will call for an assertion so pro- 
found that it will appear to shatter long- 
standing ways of operating. Nothing 
less, however, can return the spiritual 
balance these days demand., 
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justice and’ true settlements in the dis- 
putes.” F 

During the same workshop Bob Rus- 
sell, whose first claim to fame was his 
leadership during the Winnipeg Gen- 
eral Strike of 1919, outlined a number 
of steps by means of which the problem 
of unemployment could be reduced or 
eliminated. 


Norm Richards, president of the Fort 
William-Port Arthur and District La- 
bour Council, is a resourceful person. 
When Dr. Summers had a six hour wait 
over between planes, Norm found four 
hours’ work for him to do. Four im- 
portant contacts, including a radio in- 
terview, were all arranged on the spot, 
without prior announcement. When the 
labour movement has this kind of leader- 
ship it will keep abreast of the fast moy- 
ing changes in the industrial scene. 


The Council of Churches took the ini- 
tiative in Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
The Rev. Alex Holmes of All People’s 
United Church, acting on behalf of the 
Council, arranged a four day series of 
meetings. The first was a banquet for 
officers and delegates of each local union 
in the city. A noon luncheon for clergy 
and laity of the Council of Churches 
had 102 in attendance. A small meet- 
ing of top union executives and manage- 
ment personnel was very productive in- 
deed. The fourth day, a Sunday, fea- 
tured two church services where the re- 
lation of social justice to. industrial 
structures was expounded. 


Visitors just returned from Africa 
have stated that the greatest need in 
Africa today is EDUCATION, In 
order to educate the people, teachers and 
leaders must first be educated. We are 
told that in the countries of East Africa 
there is a population one and a half 
times that of Canada, but with only one 

(Continued on Page 4) 


My Neighbors 
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“IT am not being unreason- 
able! Arbitrary, opinionated 
and belligerent perhaps, but 
unreasonable, never!” 
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Canadian Corner 
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small degree-granting college for the 
whole area. Kenya in one year alone 
had 500 high school graduates seeking 
higher education — not counting the 
backlog. With such a situation in exist- 
ence, students from Africa must look 
elsewhere for their education. Many of 
these students have shown a preference 
to come to Canada rather'than vie for 
the opportunity of being one of the 20,- 
000 African students’in'the USSR. 


To live and study in a foreign country 
costs money, and many of these students 
have very little of the necessity of life. 
In order to give assistance to them there 
has been set up in Canada an AFRI- 
CAN STUDENT'S’ FOUNDA- 
TION. 

Many local unions have and are con- 
tributing to this worthy cause. Local 
33 of the International Office Employees 
Union is sponsoring a dance on April 
14th at the Casa Loma in Toronto, in 
aid of the AFRICAN STUDENTS 
FOUNDATION. Information about 
and contribution to this worthy activity 
can be made through the Religion-La- 
bour Council office, 11 Trinity Square, 
Toronto or almost any union office in 
the Toronto area, which is where the 
members of this local are employed. 


The following item recently appeared 
in Social Action Notes for Priests, a 
publication of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


Urge Fair Wage Clause 
In Church Building Contracts 


Labor unions have urged pastors to 
see that contractors building churches 
pay their workers a fair wage. 

Representatives of the unions made 
their case in a brief presented at the 
second annual convention of the Re- 
ligion-Labor Council of Canada held in 
Niagara Falls. Ontario. 

They noted that many church officials 
pay attention merely to the cost of con- 
struction as stipulated in the contract, 
without bothering ‘whether the condi- 
tions which the contractor will create on 
the job will be in direct violation of 
working conditions established in the 
community.” 


The brief cited a church project on 
which the contractor paid laborers as 
little as $1.25 an hour, while the fair 
wage schedule for that work called for 
$2.00 an hour. 

Sixty union delegates and 25 church 
delegates attended the convention. Fath- 
er Peter A. Nearing of Ottawa, director 
of the social action department of the 
Canadian Catholic Conference, attended 
as an observer. 


RELIGION AND LABOR 


Reflections of A Business Executive 


At a recent “briefing conference” in 
Buck Hill Falls Pennsylvania held un- 
der auspices of the Methodist Division 
of Social and Economic Relations, Dr. 
John W. McConnell presented the fol- 
lowing parody on familiar words. It 
appears in the March 1 issue of Concern. 


Though I speak with the authority 
of directives and have no respect for 
persons I become as sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal! And though I have 
the gift of organization, and understand 
all technical processes, and though I am 
ingenious enough to eliminate all bottle- 
necks and have no respect for persons, 
production will lag. And though I main- 


Man vs. Machine 


One of our sporadic daymares is the 
scary fantasy in which men are all put 
out to grass because the machines have 
taken over. When we read recently 
about a machine which can make other 
machines, we really began to get ner- 
vous. 


Perhaps this is why we rejoice at re- 
ports of brave souls who have fought 
the machine and won. We are thinking 
of a man we know who wrote letter af- 
ter letter to his book club telling them to 
stop the subscription. He even wrote 
the message to cease and desist on the 
IBM card which each month he faith- 
fully returned marked “Send no book 
this month.” But the cards continued 
to come. Finally our friend spoke to. the 
machine in the only language it could 
understand. This time the card went 
back with the same message as before, 
but not until four more holes had been 
punched at random. ‘There is no word 
as to what this did to the machine. But 
it is a fact that he never heard from the 
book club again. A small victory, no 
doubt, but a victory just the same. 

Knowing as we do of the panic gen- 
erated among high school seniors by the 
ordeal of college entrance exams, we 
view as catastrophic the report that the 
latest automatic paper-grading machines 
of the Educational Testing Service 
(they can scan 100 papers a minute, or 
something unbelievable like that) had 
marked a thousand exams wrong. In 
fact, they got so fouled up that in some 
instances students were given grades for 
examinations they hadn’t even taken. 

By now things are surely back on the 
right track again, and the machines are 
systematically sorting out academically 
ept sheep from the inept lambs with 
their accustomed accuracy. But it took 
people, flesh and blood human beings, to 
catch them in error and find out why 
they made it. —Presbyterian Life 


tain wage scales above my competitors, 
and install the most elaborate personnel 
procedures, and have no respect for per- 
sons, it profiteth me nothing. a 


Respect of persons is the foundation 
of sound organization. 
sons is not soft and spiritless, nor is it 
paternalistic. It does not spend money 


Respect of per-— 


”% 


foolishly to satisfy the whims of work- — 


ers. 


Respect of persons does not disappear — 
with every instance of worker ingrati- — 


tude, nor dry up with the threat of 
unionization, and is not cast aside if sub- 
ordinates express their opinions freely. 

Respect of persons is not distressed if 
higher production is not the immediate 
result of treating persons with dignity, 
and does not rejoice if union leaders 
prove inept and dishonest, but does feel 
a pride in mankind generally when men 
grow vigorous in independent judgment 
and forthrightness. 

Respect of persons never fails. But 
whether there be improved techniques 
they shall become outmoded; whether 


there be commands they shall cease; 


whether there be organization it shall 
be superseded. 


For knowledge is partial and efficiency 
is but a catch-phrase, but when human 
worth is appreciated, that which is in 
part shall be done away. 

When executives are naive and un- 
informed they act with importance and 
think in terms of authority, but when 
they become mature they set aside these 
symbols of office. 

At the moment we know little about 
people as personalities, but one day we 
will know that to treat all men with 
dignity and respect is the essence of our 
well-being, and we will extend to all 
men, regardless of position, the cour- 
tesy we ourselves appreciate. 

Technical knowledge and organizing 
ability have their place in business along 
with respect of persons, but the most 
important of these by far is the respect 
of persons. 


“People who wonder where 
the younger generation is 
headed would do well to con- 
sider where it came from.” 


